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@ They fulfill every standard oi 
performance, quality, brilliance 
and durability. 

Notice how strong they are wher 
youngsters ‘‘bear down’’; hows 
adaptable they are, lending them fj ni 
selves equally well to bold, fre 


strokes or fine detail; how smoothl§ 

they work. Notice how easily theyf 

can be blended, and that one colo: 
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can be applied over another with: 
out “picking up.” 

Children of all ages love their 
brilliant colors. For your free cop 
of a booklet about many ways o! 
using crayons in the classroom. 
write to Binney & Smith Inc. 
Dept. A9.6, 380 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 6.2 


BINNEY & SMITH 


Clown: Jean Maramaldi, Age 6 
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Readers of Arts and Activities are 
richer today for the addition of Ralph 
G. Beelke to our Good Practices 
Board. Dr. Beelke holds the position 
of Specialist, Education in the Arts, 
U. S. Office of Education, and in this 
capacity provides advisory and con- 
sultative services to state education 
departments, local school systems, 
teacher education institutions and na- 
tional professional and lay organiza- 
tions interested in education. 

From 1951 until he joined the Office 
of Education in February, 1956, Dr. 
Beelke was professor of art and chair- 
man of the art department at the State 
University of New York Teachers 
College, Fredonia, N. Y. Before that 
he taught art at Washingtonville, N. 
Y., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. Dr. Beelke holds a di- 
ploma from Albright Art School, Buf- 
falo, a Ed. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and an M. A. and 
Ed. D. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Examples of native American art were 
considered by Americana Arts judges 
Louise Condit, Supervisor of the Jun- 
ior Museum of New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Margit Varga of 
Life magazine and Prof. Howard 
Conant, chairman of the Art Educa- 
tion Department of New York Univer- 
sity. Each piece was designed and 
made by Girl Scouts for the Ameri- 
cana Art exhibit that was part of the 
national Girl Scout Senior Roundup 


held June 29 through July 11 at the 
Highland State Recreation Area near 
Pontiac, Mich. Of 250 entries, 42 
were unanimously selected by the 
judges for blue ribbon awards. 


The death of Emmy Zweybruck, The 
American Crayon Company’s Art Di- 
rector, brought profound sorrow to 
her many friends and associates in the 
art world. She joined The American 
Crayon Company in 1939 where she 





Prang's Emmy Zweybruck. 


helped develop many new approaches 
to contemporary textile designing 
techniques. In 1951 she organized and 
supervised the Company’s new Pacific 
Coast Studio in Los Angeles, These 
offices have been hailed as among the 
most beautiful in America. Widely- 
known as designer and art educator, 
Prof. Zweybruck received widespread 
international recognition for her re- 
search, instruction and contributions 
to education and art in the home, 
school and industry. ° 





Miss Condit holds witch hazel broom made by Hagerstown, Md., Girl Scouts. 
Akron, Ohio, girls wove basket that Miss Varga, Prof. Conant are studying. 
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METALCRAFTING 


PROJECTS 


Especially Suitable 
for VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 





e ALUMINUM ETCHING 
¢ STIPPLING 

¢ COPPER TOOLING 

e FOIL EMBOSSING 


Looking for something new and differ- 
ent to offer your students this year? 
a them to the art of metal- 


ting. 

With just a few simple directions even 
your most inexperienced students find it 
surprisingly easy to make beautiful 
trays, coasters, wall plaques, bracelets, 
and many other fascinating items. 

The only basic materials needed are 
Metal Goods Corporation’s sparkling 
Mirror-Finish Aluminum, or luxurious 
looking aluminum COLORCIRCLES 

etal Goods Corporation's Safe-T- 
Etch, a etching compound . 
and Metal wae Can x saga be Hi- 
Temp Craft Bice’ as tum paint. 

MGC Aluminum Craft Circles 

thes Soot Sele obtainable. 

tch is the safer, faster 
omtan compound which removes all of 
the ee, featuresin acid etching. 

MGC Hi-Temp Craft Black is the 
free-flowing, quick-drying, asphaltum 
paint that helps achieve cleaner, sharper 
etched lines in craft designs. 

Metal Goods Corporation also has 
aluminum and — embossing feils 
and tooling metals, and many other 
craft materials. 

For additional information, send for 

tive literature and price list, to- 
| obligation, of course. Just tear 

4 ‘and fill in the coupon shown below. 
Your request will get prompt attention. 


are of 
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TEAR OUT AND 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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METAL GOODS CORPORATION: Craft. Div. | 
5227 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. | 
| Gentiemen: $ | 
1 Please send FREE literature on moking beavti- | 
| ful treys, coasters and other Croft items; alse | 
price list. 
! (Please type or print) | 
| Nome | 
| Address ; 
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The Highest Compliment... 

Your April editorial produced a guilty 
feeling in me for not having registered 
my own appreciation of your fine work. 
No doubt I am just one of many who are 
too busy using your splendid ideas to give 
even a thought to the remnant of those 
who try to pour all children into the 
same mold by the use of patterns and 
preconceived ideas of “beauty” 


The thesis for which Arts and Activities 
stands is obvious. It is the child whose 
creativity is developing and if this means 
anything at all to us we must take him 
at whatever stage of development he pre- 
sents to us. To “correct” his work is to 
deny his worthiness, and his self-confi- 
dence necessarily skids downhill rapidly. 
On the other hand, to hold the child to 
the best work of which he is capable is 
the highest compliment we can pay him. 
We are telling him that we believe in 
growth, not only for the child himself, 
but also for our culture in general. We 
make him part of a vast and sturdy move- 
ment upward that includes all of us... 
Augusta M. Schreiber 

Elementary Teacher 

Littleton, Colo. 


New Worlds to Conquer... 

. My daughters thoroughly enjoy Arts 
and Activities—their magazine—but I find 
it equally valuable to me in my Brownie 
Scout work. The clutch purse in our May 
issue is a suitable project for this age 
group. Inexpensive, too. We are always 
looking for things to do with materials 
close at hand. 

Mrs. Robert Savage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Your magazine appears to have the com- 
mon failing (for an occupational thera- 
pist, that is) of all magazines of this 
type: too much art, too many projects 
requiring time and “fussing”, too many 
projects requiring creativity, too little re- 
gard for the therapy possible in some- 
thing that is not true art or handcraft at 
all. 


As you may be aware, the majority of 
people convelescing from illness are never 
going to be artists or craftsmen. There- 
fore, in most cases, it is a waste of time 
and energy both for the therapist and the 
patient, 


. to urge him to “create” when 





he has hardly the strength to move his 

finger, let alone a brain cell! Most of our 

patients need more than anything else to 

feel that they have accomplished somve- 

thing—when they thought they would 
never be good for anything again... 

Miss Dorothy Buzelle 

Occupational Therapist 

Mattapan, Mass. 


Life's Little Frustrations ... 

. Some years ago Arts and Activities 
was a splendid publication but not in its 
present form in my opinion. Art should 
be beautiful. There is enough ugliness in 
modern life. Why create more? 

Mary A. Wood 
Amherst, N. S., Canada 


I'd better ay first that anything I 
write is not meant to offend. Let's say I 
write with a sense of frustration. 


Apparently you do not realize that the 
average classroom is rushed for time... 
Teachers with 30 or 40 children in a 
classroom . . . want some good ideas on 
how to present certain problems, the 
“how to do it”, the materials necessary— 
to give the children a worthwhile experi- 
ence ... Also, a busy teacher wants ideas 
on how to decorate her classroom .. . 
Frankly, I think there needs to be a 
portion of your magazine devoted to the 
guy or gal who is interested in doing 
creative things—who doesn’t have a spe- 
cial art teacher or supervisor. Give them 
ideas that are not too time and space 
consuming... 


There are so many teachers who really 
want to know the “how to do it”. They 
buy magazines in the hope they will give 
out with some knowledge and are usually 
disappointed because there is never 
enough information on just what to do. 
All she needs is a good idea and if pre- 
sented properly the children come through 
with lots of ideas. 


I have an idea if you gave out with some 

ideas that teachers could use for each 

month you would increase your subscrip- 

tions, for all teachers are always on the 

look-out for help and ideas. I’ve taught 

art for many years and I still keep 
looking. 

Mrs. Gladys K. Horner 

Warren City Schools 

Warren, Ohio 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is published monthly except July and August. Subscription: 
one year, $5.00 in the United States and foreign countries. Single copy, 60c. Change of 
address requires four weeks’ notice. Send old address as well as new. Entered as second-class 


matter at Skokie, Illinois, with additional entries at Chicago, Ill., and at Rockford, 


Wl. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES will consider for publication articles about creative activities for 


children. Manuscripts and correspondence about them should be addressed to the Editor. 
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hy, reader. 


A year ago this month Arts and Activities devoted its entire issue to 
“The Materials Approach". An art program was described in which a wide 
use of materials is emphasized and methods were described and illustrated by 
which teachers encourage more than one type of activity at a time within a 
given class period. We had more requests tor extra copies than ever in our 
history. Before we realized it the September copies were all gone. The issue 
became a real collector's item. 


We believe that during the coming year you will find many issues you will 
want to keep in your permanent files—after they have been used and reused 
in your classroom. Our continuing policy is to bring to elementary, junior and 
senior high school art and classroom teachers the most practical helps we 
can find. 


We hope to serve as a personal art consultant to elementary classroom 
teachers. We want Arts and Activities to provide the type of information on 
ideas for creative activities that you would get if you attended an art work- 
shop each month where you get suggestions on how to use different tech- 
niques creatively in your classroom. That is why we often have articles that 
show, in sequential photographs, the how of some special technique, such as 
the steps in making paper mache or the building of a clay bowl or the con- 
struction of a loom for weaving. The way you use this technique in your 
classroom, what each child does with this basic information in developing his 
own personal expression—these make up the creative part of the art program. 


After all, you do not expect your children to invent their own scissors in order 
to cut. At an early age they are shown how to manipulate scissors and then, 
through your guidance, they are encouraged to express their own ideas in 
cutting paper, cloth and cardboard. Arts and Actixities is deeply concerned 
with the development of creative programs of art in the schools of America. 
The purpose of our publication is to give you helpful suggestions for carrying 
on a better art program in your classroom. 


The most successful new ideas for art activities at the junior and senior 
high school level will be included in each issue of Arts and Activities. Each 
idea is illustrated—not with examples of what some adult or college student 
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© has accomplished—but what a student in a public or parochial high school 
le has done with that particular activity. 
» J 
a , College art education classes will continue to find much of interest to them. | 
ir ; ~ Not only will they have the opportunity to see what youngsters of all ages : 
e } are accomplishing across the nation and in many foreign countries, but they 
will find here the writings of top educators throughout the nation—Viktor 
| Lowenfeld, Edwin Ziegfeld, Ivan Johnson, Ruth Stang and many others. Pro- 
II files will be included giving intimate glimpses into the lives of leading art 
d } educators and discussing their contributions to the field of art education. 
d These will include Robert Iglehart, Herbert Read, C. D. Gaitskell, Thomas 
e = «Monro and many others. b 
; |} 
B This month we bring you the story of the art program in the city of Rich- . 
m } mond, Virginia. Here you will learn about a school system whose 40,000 / 
mn | students carry on art activities under the guidance of 33 trained art teachers. wal 
k- [Whether or not your particular school is of this size and whether or not you . 4 
n- have this many art teachers—or none—you will find much helpful information “ie 
at =F) sto put into practice in your own teaching situation. A "materials chart" is ae 
aS } included for both elementary and secondary levels that shows how materials, | 
r- } activities and techniques overlap grade levels in a sequential plan of art ay 
“d experiences. Here is firsthand information on how the elementary art con- ai 
is sultant serves the school, the classroom teacher and the child. y 
n. ; a! 
+ Then there is the story, illustrated with action photographs, of how a group i 
- 1 of second graders constructed a farm from corrugated cardboard, pipe i 
n, i cleaners, tooth picks and other scrap materials. Any second grade, anywhere, Pie 
- + can use this idea. Other articles include ideas for upper grade children who 1 
od j like to work with clay, soap sculpture for everybody, and a statement you'll 
. enjoy by one of America's leading art educators—Robert Iglehart. 
Of course, every issue of Arts and Activities contains helpful information 
about new books, which have been read, digested and evaluated for you by 
or the President of the National Art Education Association, Ivan E. Johnson. 
ch And there is news in "Shop Talk’ of new products you'll want to order for the 
nt | big year ahead. There's still more—as you will see for yourself. 
4 ' 
} Sincerely yours, | 
p aey eA. \ 
; i 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Mutschler Hobi-Horse is per- 
fect for drawing, painting, carving, 
sculpturing and other creative arts. 
The easel swivels a full 360°, is 
adjustable in height, and tilts from 
horizontal to upright positions. 
Sturdily buile of steel, aluminum 
and hardwood. Light in weight, 
it readily stacks for storage. Easel 
working surface may be wood 
finish or laminated plastic. Full 
range of sizes and heights. Hobi- | 
Horse also available with canvas * 
easel, or supplied as an accessory. 


Ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeesea 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Department 9166-1 Nappanee, Indiana 
Please furnish information about your ort department 


supplies ond services. 


Name 





School 





Address 





City and State 














Hobi-Horse 


..- fulfills all drawing 
and craft requirements 





— art class at Boys Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This versatile Hobi-Horse is typical of the 
advanced designs, practical furniture sup- 
plied when you specify ““Mutschler School 
Furniture.”’ Our sales engineers are prepared 
to offer advice and to help you plan your 
entire art department...in keeping with 
latest techniques and modern teaching meth- 
ods. Mutschler’s specialized art room 
cabinetwork is built from finest hardwoods 
... With catalytic finishes that defy abuse. 
And, they are available in a choice of nat- 
ural wood grains or colors. Send coupon 


for complete information. 
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CURRICULUM 


CLASSES FOR IN ACTION 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


ART IN RICHMOND 


@e VIRGINIA 
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SERVES THE 
CHILD THROUGH CONSULTANT SERVICE 


SECONDARY 
ART TEACHERS 













LOAN AND 
VISUAL MATERIALS 






F SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 
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Richmond, Virginia, is a beautiful city, justly proud of 
its past, its gardens, its churches, its old houses and 
their grill work. The city has long been a center of 
culture, and art has been part of the curriculum in the 
publie schools for 50 years. The unique contributions 
of the Virginia Museum and the Valentine Museum, 
enthusiastically received by the community, are evi- 
dence that art is a pertinent part of the lives of the 
people of Richmond. 


The public school system with a student population of 
39,330 in its 52 schools is excellent. The individuality 
of schools is encouraged. The system itself is concerned 
with good human relations between administrators, 
teachers and children, and employees are continually 
evaluating in terms of a basic philosophy, knowledge of 
research, and effective methods and practices in teach- 
ing. 

The value of the art aspects of education is recognized 
by the members of the school system, and the staff of 
33 specially-trained art personnel work effectively to 
carry out the theory that for our children art is a real 
part of everyday living, that it is a vital part of our 
culture, and that creative experiences are necessary to 
the growth of all individuals. 

In Richmond we believe that: 

(1) The arts are for all children. 


(2) Art is a personal experience and the aspects of 
creative thinking, initiative and imagination involved 
in art expression must be encouraged in education if 
we are to help children grow. 

(3) Teachers working successfully with children un- 
derstand the importance of motivation, have knowledge 
of the stages of growth and development, recognize the 
potential ability of each child, and are aware of the 
need to encourage children to work with a large variety 
of materials. 

(4) The student should be guided to appreciate his 
own work and that of his contemporaries as well as 
adult artists, past and present, and to develop a dis- 
criminating taste that he can apply to his daily living. 
(5) The creative approach to working in art has no 
substitute. As the child grows older in experiences, he 
often seeks technical skill that coupled with his crea- 
tiveness gives a depth of understanding to his art work. 


(6) The value the student gets from solving his prob- 
lems during an art experience is of equal and often 
more importance than the end result. Accepting this 
fact we cannot have students copying the work of 
others or coloring hectographic outlines. 


(7) People “see things through their experiences”. 
Therefore, we as teachers have a responsibility to help 


10 


students develop a sense of observation so that they 
may really see the everyday things around them and be 
always alert to take advantage of new experiences, 


CURRICULUM IN ACTION 


Our curriculum shows in what we do each day to help 
meet the objectives of the classroom teacher, the child 
and the art department. A flexible program serves the 
needs of the Richmond Public Schools better than 
could a static, departmentalized set of plans. A sound 
basic philosophy serves to hold the curriculum together. 
We have, however, prepared curriculum materials to 
which the teacher may turn for guidance. A “materials 
chart” is available for both elementary and secondary 
levels. This shows in overlapping grade levels the ma- 
terials, activities and techniques that many teachers 
have found to be valuable. Bulletins are available by 
grade level giving the characteristics of child art to- 
gether with desirable appreciations and understandings 
at that particular level. Separate booklets in the series 
“Art in your School” dealing with displays, painting 
and ceramics are in use in our schools. 
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THE ELEMENTARY 
CONSULTANT SERVES 


THE SCHOOL 


Assisting the principal and teachers with plans for 
school-wide activities. 
Using her talents, training and technical knowledge 
in carrying out such plans, 
Assuming leadership in projects directly related to 
art such as: 

The appearance of the building 

Exhibitions, displays and bulletin boards 

P.T.A. programs and workshops concerning art 

Decorations for special occasions 

Plays, pageants and programs 

The ordering, storage and distribution of supplies 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
Assisting in long range planning to insure a varied 
program of art experiences and continuity from grade 
to grade. 
Introducing new materials and techniques. 

& | 
Assisting in choosing and obtaining appropriate 
visual aids and in arranging trips and museum visits. 





Helping toward better understanding of the growth 
patterns in child art. 

Organizing workships, discussion groups and other 
types of in-service training to meet the requests, needs 
and interests of the teachers. 

Helping solve any problems connected with the han- 
dling and ordering of art supplies for classroom use. 


THE CHILD 


Helping the class to understand the possibilities of 
new materials and processes. 


ic aS di abbey denne eee ac. . oo 





Demonstrating good work habits and proper use of 
tools. 

Helping students to understand and respect the work 
of their classmates. 

Helping the child to relate his art experiences to his 
daily living. 

Helping the children to develop criteria for evaluation 
of their work, 
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ART IN JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 


In our junior high schools, art is general in nature. At 
the senior level we believe that art should touch more 
than the 9 percent national average of students taking 
art in high school. We offer two art courses, one for 
those interested in art from the consumer's point of 
view and another for those who want emphasis on de- 
signing and producing art. 

What of the 90 percent who are unable to register for 
art? This group should have some contact with art, 
and therefore opportunities are provided for them to 
see exhibitions from museums, artists and students in 
the corridors, art films and assembly programs. For 
this group art is integrated with other subjects, and 
they sometimes work on illustrations for school publi- 





cations and paint stage scenery. In some schools we 
invite students not enrolled in art to come into the 
laboratory during a study period. 


The old-time course in “art appreciation” has been 
eliminated by students’ choice and today art history 
and appreciation are integrated in all art experiences. 


Detailed information about our secondary art program 
is contained in the 1955 publication of Virginia’s State 
Department of Education entitled “Art and Youth”. 
Reproduced below is a page on course structure from 
this publication. Our Richmond schools had a part in 
developing this material and are now adapting this 
curriculum to the needs of the children in the indi- 
vidual schools. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING 
(Various Materials) 


DESIGN AND 
KLUSTRATION 


GENERAL CRAFTS 


1956 


METAL CRAFTS AND 
JEWELRY 
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Modeling SIMPLE ANIMALS AND FIGURES (a few of which may be fired 
and glazed by teacher) 


Using improvis 
TOOLS FOR TEXTURE, DETAIL 


POTTERY 
COIL POTTERY—with attention to shope, finish 
improvised tools to rate pol 


ROLLED TILES 


HAMMOCK Method 
SLAB Method 
DECORATION— incised with stick and tool impressions 
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MATERIALS CHART—Secondary Level 
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CERAMICS 
POTTERY—pinch, coil, slab, hammock methods TILES (see decoration) MOLDS—from own design 


Manufactured GLAZES—paint, dip, underglazing, spray Experimental 
mixing of glazes 


DECORATION—incised with tool, embossed, under-glaze, glaze, over-glaze if practical 


Ceramic SCULPTURE, one color—over-glaze, bisque and polish, grog in terra cotta Lamp bases, etc. 


Ceramic JEWELRY—molds, various color combinations 
SCULPTURE Se EN 


EXPLORING modeling and carving DIRECT CARVING with plaster, wood, wax and sawdust, or sand, stone, firebrick 


PAPER AND SOAP SCULPTURE MODELING with armatures, plaster on wire, sculpt-metal 


NG AND CHIP CARVING 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Ten years ago the art department of the Richmond 
Public Schools owned nearly 100 reproductions of old 
masters, a set of texts for high school, a dozen books 
on teaching methods and a carton of clippings. 

Today our collection includes 750 books, 1311 repro- 
ductions of paintings old and modern (not a single one 
in sepia), 875 folders, 60 lengths of textiles, 1000 
slides, 25 filmstrips, 12 art magazine subscriptions, 40 
framed reproductions, 60 exhibitions and about 100 
other items. During the school year 1954-55, 8322 of 
these were loaned in answer to 1377 requests. 

Our collection is needed. Most of the items have ‘been 
purchased or made in answer to specific requests from 
art or classroom teachers. Nearly all are related to some 
phase of the curriculum; much is related to collections 
in local museums. 

Our collection is known. Each teacher has been given 
a 97-page cross-referenced catalog listing most of the 
materials. | 

Our collection is available. Requests may be made in 
writing on printed forms, over the phone or in person. 
Materials are sent to the schools and later picked up by 
a truck that works on a regular schedule. 

The art department also cooperates with the museums 
in booking and circulating their boxed exhibitions. 


THE GIFTED CHILD 


Our philosophy recognizes that the child gifted in art 
needs to be acknowledged and encouraged to seek 
understanding of art materials and techniques beyond 
his classroom experiences. 

Art is an individual matter in school. During the regu- 
lar school day we are continually concerned with the 
gifted student since we attempt to help each child 
progress in terms of his ability. He is inventive and 
needs guidance to achieve a satisfying visual form for 
his imaginary creations. Experiments are also being 
carried on in individual schools in an effort to find new 
and better methods of helping students discover and 
develop their talents. 

Special Saturday classes in art are held for children 
who have a keen interest in art or outstanding ability. 
The classes are held at the Virginia Museum and at the 
Valentine Museum. 

Art in summer school offers art to students from grades 
four through twelve. Fortunately, the emphasis in our 
two summer high schools is now placed on the interests 
and needs of all students rather than only those who 
have failed. 





SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 


Since children spend a large part of their day at school, 


the building should be a functional, attractive setting 
for living and learning. 

Richmond students take a personal interest in their 
schools. Each child from his earliest years has had 
numberless opportunities to take part in decorating and 
arranging—at first in the play corner, then in the 
classroom and later in the school as a whole. In a few 
schools an esthetic sensitivity is obvious in the sur- 
rounding lawns, shrubbery and playground that give 





the school’s appearance its personality or individuality. 
We strive to make our buildings more than a showcase. 
We hope that the students’ work is a carefully planned 
integral part of the decoration of rooms, corridors, 
offices, cafeteria and teachers’ room; that bulletin 
hoards, display cases and exhibitions are artistic and 
informative; and that color schemes are appropriate, 
pleasing, artistic and practical without being institu- 
tional. In other words, we hope that we are helping 
students put into practice the things we preach. 
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When children, parents and teachers in Richmond par- 
ticipate in art in school and community, you can count 
on their understanding the value of the art program. 
We find also that those who are not in the participating 
group receive value from “interpretations” in news- 
paper, radio and TV publicity, store window displays, 
demonstrations and school and city-wide exhibitions. 

Elementary students have the opportunity to go to the 
Virginia Museum and the Valentine Museum regularly 
as a part of the curriculum of the school. We are fortu- 


ND PARENTS 


nate to have the services of a school bus through the 
facilities of our Audio-Visual Department. On the high 
school level we hope that the museums are used by 
individuals as an extension of the classroom. 


During American Education Week. junior primary 
children from the Stonewall Jackson Elementary School 
*demonstrated how they work with art materials in a 
show window of a local department store under the 
direction of the art teacher. Miss Anne Orgain. and the 
classroom teacher. Miss Willie M. Griffin. Children and 
their classroom teacher and art teacher often arrange 
exhibits suitable for show window displays in various 
sections of our city. 


At our Ginter Park School a large group of parents 
and their children toured the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts on a day when school was not in session. The 
same parents and children have worked together in 
workshops on ceramics, Christmas decorations for their 
homes and demonstrated working in art materials at 
P.T.A. meetings and city-wide art exhibits. At the 
Maury School parents have met together weekly at 
night for work in the craft shop. 

Children, parents. art teachers and classroom teachers 
take an active part in the planning. viewing and dem- 
onstrating at the Biennial Exhibition of Richmond 
Public School Art. This year its theme was “Art Grows 
With You—Parents, Teachers, Children!” 

All of this adds up to the reason for the trend of the 
day: more and more people are finding that art is a 
vital necessity to good living. e 
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“THE 


2nd NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILD ART ENTITLED 


FOUR SEASONS” 


ARTS ano ACTIVITIES - 


TO SPONSOR 


Outstanding paintings to be shown 
in May, 1957, at GALERIE ST. ETIENNE, New York City 


tq RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


THEME: "THE FOUR SEASONS" is the 
theme of the exhibition. Teachers know 
that spring, summer, fall and winter pro- 
vide endless possibilities for pictures in- 
cluding such holidays as Christmas and 
Easter. 


ELIGIBILITY: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochial school in the United 
States from kindergarten through grade 
eight is eligible to submit paintings. 


MATERIALS: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any art 
medium that will not smear may be used— 
crayons, inks, water color or a combina- 
tion of media. 


SIZE: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. There is no minimum size. 
However, children should be encouraged 
to work on paper not smaller than 12x15 
inches. 





MATTING: The work submitted should not 
be matted. Arts and Activities will pro- 
vide mats for each picture included in the 
exhibition. 


IDENTIFICATION: To be eligible for the 
exhibition, each entry must have printed 
on the reverse side the title of the picture, 
the name of the child, his age, grade, 
school, name of teacher, city and state. 
This is important. Be sure this information 
is plainly shown on the back of each paint- 
ing. 


MAILING: All pictures must be mailed 
flat between heavy cardboards. They must 
be mailed postpaid and postmarked not 
later than February |, 1957, to: 


F. Louis Hoover, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 




















The children in your elementary and junior high 
school are invited to participate in our 2nd National 
Exhibition of Child Art in the United States. This 
important review of children's paintings will be shown 
for the first time next May at the Galerie St. Etienne 
in New York City. 


There is no limitation on the number of entries that a 
school system may submit. Teachers should choose 
carefully those examples that are the children’s most 
personal and sincere expressions. 

This is not a contest. There are no prizes or awards. 
However, children whose work is accepted wil! have 
their paintings reproduced in the June issue of Arts 
and Activities. This issue will serve as the official 
catalog of the show, and two copies will be sent to 
each child whose work is reproduced. Due to the 
scope of the exhibit no entries can be returned. 











SUCCESS STORY 


The First National Exhibition of Child Art sponsored 
by Arts and Activities was entitled, ''As | See My- 
self.'’ It was an outstanding success. More than | 7,000 
pictures were submitted from 36 states and 100 paint- 
ings representing 24 states were selected for the final 


showing in New York City. 
Perhaps the most imaginative children's show to 
date’, says the Smithsonian Institution which is now 


circulating the show across the nation. ''Ore of our 


most popular shows . . . booked solid through 1957. 
May we extend bookings through 1958?" 
Honest and exuberant’... Newsweek 
"Diversified and spontaneous’ . . . Look 


One success story leads to another. With your help 
Arts and Activities expects its Second National Ex- 
hibition of Child Art to be even more exciting than 
the first. 
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TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HEIGH-HO! 


COME TO THE FAIR! 


Displays in a quonset hut on the county fairgrounds 


AT WORK 


GRABS 


show public that real live animals and mechanical man 


with red nose have their place in the art department. 


Under subdivision ‘'Living Things’’, students provide specimens from science study against background of mural by primary 
teachers. Every grade responds at its level, planning displays like terrarium, aquarium, seed germination, silkworm cocoon, 











Another group of students choose to demonstrate energy and Peekers through holes in photo at left see different 


matter with mechanical man whose nose is flashing red bulb. 








Children plan, execute patterned, cut- 
out mural on theme of simple machines. 


elevated and inclined planes visually explained (above). 


By PHYLLIS LOGAN, Director of Art, Tucson, Ariz., Public Schex 


Along with his other duties our Superintendent of Schools always 
faces the problem of keeping the public informed about the schools’ 
curriculum. Last year the Chamber of Commerce offered a public 
relations opportunity that was too good to miss. A committee from 
the Chamber of Commerce called on the Superintendent and beam- 
ingly told him that a quonset hut was available for the schools’ dis- 
plays at the County Fair on such and such a date. 





A quonset hut is very large. The principals and teachers who in- 
spected it found that it was very empty, too. To fill it seemed a 
staggering job—but 36 principals. supervisors and helping teachers 
and 680 teachers applied shoulder to wheel, and the action began. 
A theme was selected. deadlines set, pupil-teacher committees 


re eas 


formed—and the pictures on these pages show how we came out. ® 


For ''Scientists Observe Animal Structure’ students cage real live animals and post descriptive material near each one. 
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COUNTY FAIR 


continued 





Chicken wire, paper strips and 
Gravity on the Moon— If you could jump 4 Feet poster paint tell story of gravity 
on carth, you could jump 24 Feet on the moon. — on the moon. Similar display (not 
— uence all shown) by another group depicts 

BE mn ae planets, spacemen, rocket ship. 
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il YEARS OF S 


ag — : To solve problem of telling story quickly and well through 
: . wea use of art work and arrangement requires many pupil-teacher 
planning sessions. "Earth and Sky" needs life-size figures. 


"Your P.T.A. with 50 years of service in Arizona has become 
a strong bridge between home and school. Are you a part of it?" 
Teachers and parents (to whom paper sculpture was new) worked 


side by side to finish 8x18-foot booth near end of display. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT 
By ROBERT IGLEHART 


My people were farmers, teachers, craftsmen, I was born 
in Maryland (1912) in a countryside now swallowed up 
by the city of Baltimore, and I walked the traditional mile 
to a little school that | remember affectionately, and 
where I was an indifferent student. | showed the custom- 
ary ominous ability in drawing and early—too early— 
began to regard myself as a candidate for artistic immor- 
tality. But our elementary school art program was very 
largely a matter of strawberry boxes in perspective, with 
some attention to Spencerian penmanship, hopefully in- 
volving the full arm. 


I fared somewhat better in junior high school, where | 
had the good luck to attract the notice of one of those 
infinitely enthusiastic art teachers who involved us all in 
her own excitement, and who not only let me do the things 
I could, but made me attempt things I could not. The 
shades closed over me again in my Baltimore high school 
where the art program, under the direction of an irascible 
elderly gentleman of mechanical instincts, must have been 
instrumental in deadening the sensibilities of thousands. 
I was a notably lazy and erratic scholar, working only in 
spurts on subjects I liked or for teachers I was drawn to. 


Without any sense of premonition I became interested in 
the business of teaching and argued with my various dis- 
reputable school friends about how education should be 
conducted on a proper basis. Outside of school I painted 
solemnly, read steadily through the local Carnegie Li- 
brary, and began to be regarded as difficult. My parents 
were miraculously patient with all this (even though my 
elder brother had been a good and conscientious student) 
and when I proposed to go on to art school they agreed 
and encouraged me. 
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LEADERS 


IN ART EDUCATION 





In 1930 I enrolled in the Maryland Institute of Baltimore 
and for the next four years received old-fashioned train- 
ing in drawing and painting. enlivened by some good 
instrucjion in design under Elizabeth Shannon. I made 
huge and meticulous drawings of casts (including the 
Lacoon group), threw a few undistinguished pots, mod- 
eled in clay, executed amusingly ambitious costumes and 
stage sets and worked happily without much sense of the 
inadequacy of what I was learning. For the most part I 
was a good student, raising some faculty doubt by my 
experiments in cubism, It was an innocent world. 


And at the Institute I also took my first classes in art 
education with Edith Mitehell. This was better luck than 
I deserved, because | graduated determined to work in 
commercial design. After a year abroad on a scholarship 
and a year at Johns Hopkins University, I started for 
New York. In the mid-thirties in the depths of the de- 
pression, every other person on the street or in Macy’s 
elevators seemed to be carrying a portfolio. I struggled 
with the rest and succeeded in getting some good years of 
experience in textile design, advertising, display—and 
meeting deadlines. In-odd hours I began to teach children 
in settlement houses and churches. 


In 1938 I was asked to teach commercial design at the 
University of Washington and accepted out of curiosity 
and restlessness. My three years there, in retrospect, were 
enormously valuable although I must have been a sore 
trial to my older colleagues. During those three summers 
I came back to New York and mixed commercial practice 
with assisting at Columbia—and here again I was in luck, 
for | was to work with Belle Boas, Victor D’Amico, Ar- 
thur Young and Ray Faulkner. 


In 1942 I had completed requirements for my modest 
degree and shortly thereafter went to Washington to spend 
a year in the War Department's Personnel Research Sec- 
tion—a year which increased my knowledge of psychology 
and my respect for the complexity of the human animal. 
Like the rest of my generation, I was invited to join the 
army, and by scrupulously concealing any competence in 
art I avoided the usual conflict with army taste, and was 
assigned to a variety of odd jobs ending as a correspon- 
dent for Stars and Stripes. After three years I had made 
sergeant—which is a fair statement of my warlike ca- 
pacities. 

Since 1946 I have been fortunate in serving in two excit- 
ing institutions: New York University and the University 
of Michigan. When the chairmanship at N.Y.U. was of- 
fered to me, I experienced the usual qualms, but the 
chance to put theory into practice was not to be refused. 
I struggled ignorantly at (continued on page 47) 
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POTTERY AND CERAMICS—Ann Duncan 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY }. 





There is a unique satisfaction that comes with 
being able to say. “I made it”. The thrill is 
somehow different from the one you get when 
you say. “I painted it”, or “I drew it”. The 
first time | proudly announced that I had 
actually made something. | felt my accomplish- 
ment was nothing short of a miracle. It was of 
little importance that the three-dimensional 
‘ “it? | had “made” was an _ orange-colored 
cement statue. which stood four feet tall and 


was of no practical use. What mattered was 
that I produced it with my own two hands. 





My real introduction to crafts began in Miss Jean Hemphill’s jewelry class at 
Thomas Jefferson High School. This subject was so fascinating that my family, 
a bit envious of my fun and opportunities, built and equipped a jewelry work 
bench in our own basement. While not burning holes in my clothes with acid 
or singeing my hair. | learned how to work with silver. copper and enamels. 


In design class | was swept into the silkscreening craze. Here | printed every- 
thing from Christmas cards and campaign posters to table mats. | designed 
and helped silkscreen some of the covers for our school’s literary magazine, 
The Declaration. 


At present | am taking ceramics under Miss Primm Turner, and creating 
what my family refers to as Duncan’s Pot Shop. Working from simple pinch 
bowls to wheel-thrown pieces. I've learned many things about glazing, firing 
and casting. Creating designs to fit these different art media has been a chal- 
lenging and fascinating experience. | only wish | could spend more time on 
projects of this type. 


Next fall I expect to enter the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina and major in Fine Arts. At present I’m interested in teaching art 
and doing illustrative work. Although it may prove impossible, | still hope 
to find some unique field of art work which will allow me to get my fingers 
into some of all the crafts and art materials. Like a small kid eyeing a window 
full of toys is seized with the I-want-them-all passion, | experience a similar 
feeling when | see the opportunity and enjoyment to be had in each phase 
of art. 





Ann Duncan, age 17 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Richmond, Virginia 
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FOLK ART 
IN-THE- 
MAKING 


Like whittling, soap carving is a 
simple, homely art that fits well 
our cracker barrel tradition. Yet 
it's a folk art that springs from 


the youth of America—not its past. 








The oldest school art competition in the nation is the soap 
sculpture competition sponsored by Proctor and Gamble. 
The National Soap Sculpture Committee recognizes that 
contests can be healthfully stimulating if conducted prop- 
erly, or they can be the worst kind of discouragement if 
contestants get the impression that the sole aim is to win 
a prize. The purpose of the soap sculpture competition is 
to uncover and encourage young talent and to help young- 
sters learn that the most lasting reward for any human 
effort lies in the enrichment of the individual personality. 
Ernest Bruce Haswell, the noted sculptor, for many years 
served on the soap sculpture jury, and he has described 
soap carving as “modern America’s folk art”. Certainly 
it appeals to many as a simple, homely means of fulfilling 
an essential urge to create. Soap carving has the same 
appeal that whittling had for our fathers and grand- 
fathers. It has the same homeliness and kinship with 
American tradition. 


Soap carving is of course “small sculpture” and this can 
be turned to advantage. Since children “paint large” 
every day, carving a cake of soap gives them a change of 
scale and the chance to develop increased control. Simple, 
bold design—even in a small object—gets the feeling of 
size and substantial mass (continued on page 45) 


(1) "“Remorse’—Effie Stergios, age 18, Sioux City, lowa, 2nd prize 
($150) senior class. In junior class (2) ‘The Mighty One''—Jesse 
Southern, age 13, Enid, Okla., Ist prize ($100). (3) ‘‘Porcupine'’’— 
Robert Chadd, a _ An 2nd prize ($75). (4) 
Mask"’—Teresa K. Raymond, age 13, Medford, Ore., 3rd prize | 
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By ROBERTA L. BARTON 
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To organize a symphony orchestra sounds like a big job—but 
it wasn’t too big for the Junior School fifth grade. The children 
were eager to make the figures and a platform as a contribution 
to the school after they studied in music class the makeup of an 
orchestra. 


The children selected whatever instrument and player they 
wanted to model. As their enthusiasm grew. several children 
made more than one figure and one boy made five extra ones. 
The figures measured between four and five inches in height 
and were bisque-fired. then painted and shellacked. Each player 
wore a black coat and white pants except the conductor who 
was dressed all in black. He looked surprisingly like Toscanini! 
The instruments were painted either silver or gold. the kettle 
drums copper. 

Three boys worked together to make the 18x 10-inch platform 
from %4-inch plywood. The floor was rounded at the back and 
arranged in three levels, then thoroughly sanded and waved. 
Corrugated cardboard was tacked to the rounded back of the 
platform and painted jade green. 

When finished and presented to the school, the symphony or- 
chestra was an immediate success. Its whole aspect is colorful 
and the figures are lifelike and appealing—and no one ever 
hits a false note. ss 
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Class selected material they hadn't used before, decided to devise new ways of making things. They say, "The corrugated 
board was easy to cut. Even the fence wasn't too difficult. The board took paint well too and colors showed up nicely.” 


THE FARM 


EDNA MADSEN 
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Second-graders reach for way to illustrate farm unit and end with three-dimensional 


construction that makes adults marvel. It's a study in ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
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A group of second-graders under the direction of Mrs. 
Angela Stewart of the Esmond Elementary School in 
Chicago were studying about farms. Since more than 
a third of the class had visited real farms and a num- 
ber of the children knew what a farm looked like, the 
farm was not entirely new to them. They enjoyed it. 
They had great fun making brightly-colored farm 
animals with their crayons. They sang songs about the 


farm—The Farmer in the Dell and Old MacDonald. 


They wrote and illustrated stories about Farmer 
Brown and his various activities and thus learned a 
number of new words such as “silo” and “tractor.” 
They even made a large farm mural. Then they 
thought of constructing an actual three-dimensional 
farm. 

The boys and girls entered into a lively class discus- 
sion. How could primary children construct a farm? 
They needed a good substantial material suitable for 
building barns and houses and it had to be a material 
that second-graders could handle. 


The children thought about it for a while. 





Little figure of farmer's wife is skeleton of pipe clean- 
ers with skirt designed and executed in corrugated board. 


This is a closeup of Farmer Brown's house. There is a duck pond at the right and a tractor at the left. Rows of tulips 
line the front waik and his wife stands near the door, his daughter in the yard. House has TV aerial and bright awning. 














Farmer Brown is 


surrounded by 


his delightfully different 


Ingenious use of pipe cleaners and corrugations in board 
shows in figures and animals. Farmer Brown wears farmer's 
hat, his dog has just left his own little back.yard kennel. 


Carol spoke up, “I have some heavy cardboard, the kind 
they put between layers of packing. I have a lot of it at 
home. I'll bring it to school. Maybe we can use it for our 
farm.” 


The class liked the idea and the next day Carol brought 
her supply of corrugated cardboard to school. Several of 
the children cut rectangular pieces about four feet long and 
one foot wide. After handling the pieces for a while, they 
found that by folding them into four parts, they could 
easily make the sides of either a house or a barn. To make 
a barn one of the children cut out the door and the opening 
to the hayloft. The roof was another rectangular piece of 
corrugated board placed on top of the sides of the barn. 
The farmer’s house started the same way but in order to 
have a sloping roof, triangular pieces of corrugated board 
were attached to both the front and the back of the house. 
Then the children added (continued on page 43) 


farm animals. Note bale of hay resting in door to loft. 
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nd Tried PYROCON yet? 


A plastic modeling material, PYROCON is worked 


ed with the hands or any small tool, just like old-fashioned 

z earth clay. Clean, 
ht safe and easy to 
of handle, it comes 
nd in vivid basic col- 
ey ors that can be 
ld blended to achieve 
ke any desired tone. 
o iE : 
: It is not affected 
of §& 

by normal room 
n ££ ‘ 
p temperatures and 
0 : ° 

‘ it can be stored 
rd : 

; and used over and 
cc 6 : 
3) over again to 





make figures, ani- 
mals or other objects. An interesting feature of PYRO- 
CON is its convenient baking process, Objects can be 
+ - baked in 15 minutes in an ordinary kitchen oven at 
only 325 degrees F. The material is odorless and non- 
flammable. When baked it becomes a washable plastic 
that is practically unbreakable. For special school 
prices, write TRANSOGRAM COMPANY, Dept. AA, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


$25 KILN? 

Can you buy a good, small electric kiln for $25? Yes, 
L and L MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Upland, 
Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania has just in- 
troduced a new 
small (4x8x8- 
inches chamber 
size) enameling 
kiln, According to 
the manufacturer, 
this new kiln will 
do all kinds of 
enameling includ- 
ing counter-enam- 
eling, and it will 
uniformly enamel 
any size piece that will fit into the chamber. The case 
is all steel welded, and the kiln features the L and L 
patented “Dyna-Glow” Porcelain Element Holders. The 
maker states that these elements cannot be burned out 
by over-firing. The kiln, (Model E48) plugs into any 
electrical outlet and it will attain enameling tempera- 
tures quickly regardless of voltage conditions. If you 
need another small kiln for your classroom, it’s a 
natural! For speedy service, don’t forget to mention 
Arts and Activities. 
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NUPASTEL AND COLORAMA 

A colorful six-page folder describing in text and illus- 
trations the techniques of using Eberhard Faber pastels 
and colored pencils is yours for the asking. Written and 
illustrated by David Maxwell, industrial designer and 
Chairman of the Department of Industrial Design, 
Pratt Institute, the felder gives illustrated examples of 
how to use NUPASTELS and COLORAMA PENCILS 
in combination in layout and design. Along with the 
carefully done illustrations, which show progressive 
stages in rendering with pastels and colored pencils, is 
descriptive text giving suggestions to help you get fast, 
sure results, For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write Mr. Lothar F. Putnam, Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company, Dept. AA, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
N. Y. and ask for the NUPASTEL AND COLORAMA 
FOLDER. 


FELT-POINT PEN 

Teaching is easier with a MARSH 77 FELT-POINT 
PEN. Elementary classroom teachers can make their 
own flash cards, signs and posters. Art teachers find 
that students enjoy lettering more with this felt-point 
pen. It’s fine for sketching and with the different type 
points, lines can vary from thin to heavy. Nothing to 
dip, the ink is self-contained, and drying is almost in- 
stant. You can mark on any surface—wood, paper, 
metal, glass, cloth or cellophane. The No. 1 Personal 
set sells for $3.25. It contains a MARSH 77 FELT- 
POINT PEN, one-ounce can of T-Ink, and two extra 
felt points. Order a dozen for your classroom and see 
how fast students think up new drawing and sketching 
projects. Available from The Marsh Company, Dept. 
AA, Belleville, Illinois. 


SPACE SPIDER 

A creative toy, SPACE SPIDER, permits children to 
do three-dimensional weaving with elastic thread in 
glowing fluorescent colors. (continued on next page) 
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Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets. catalogs and samples offered in the advertis- 


ing and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain these materials, simply fill in the 
coupons on this page, one coupon for each item you wish to hcve. Starred (*) offers require 
a small payment and requests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. 


Send all coupons to 


READER SERVICE, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILLINOIS. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 

Full-color 1!60-page catalog. New Craftint 
Artists’ Materials Catalog No. 46. Craftint 
Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. Adv. on page 41. Coupon No. 
320 


Handbook. “Seramo Modeling Clay.’ Favor 
Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 43. Coupon 
No. 305 


28-page Catalog. Handicraft knives, tools 
and kits. X-Acto, Inc., 48-91 Van Dam St., 
L.I.C. 1, N. Y¥. Adv. on page 47. Coupon 
No. 309 


No. 16 Catalog. Saxcrafts, Dept. AA9, Div. of 
Sax Bros., Inc., [111 No. 3rd St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 
319 


Catalogs and information. Southwest Smelting 
& Refining Co., P.O. Box 2010, Dept. C., 
1430 ICT Bldg., Dallas 21, Tex. Adv. on 
page 48. Coupon No. 307 


Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 46. Cou- 
pon No. 311 


Wool Felt Pieces. Samples and suggested 
uses. Felt For Fun, Dept. AA, 21-23 Utopia 
Pkwy., Whitestone 57, N. Y. Adv. on page 
48. Coupon No. 315 


16-page Booklet No. 3. ‘Modeling with Per- 
moplast and Amaco Craft Ciay."” American 
Art Clay Co. Indianapolis 24, Ind. Adv. on 
page 43. Coupon No. 321 


Catalog, "Plastic Facts". Information regard- 
ing use of plastics with complete unit and 
quantity prices. Fry Plastics Co., Dept. AA, 
7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Cal. 
See Shop Talk. Coupon No. 302 


Additional information and price list. Pyrocon 
plastic modeling material. Transogram Co., 
Dept. AA, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. See Shop Talk Coupon No. 318 


Catalog. Portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw. 
Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept. 226 J, Racine, Wis. 
Adv. on page 47. Coupon No. 324 


Samples and Catalog. Art materials. Utrecht 
Linens, Dept. S, 119 W. 57 St., New York 
19, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 326 


ART DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES & SERVICES 

Complete Information. Art department Sup- 
plies and Services. Mutschler Brothers Co., 
Dept. 13, Nappanee, Ind. Adv. on page 8. 
Coupon No. 303 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

Details of How Teachers Are Using Hand- 
made Lantern Slides. Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. Adv. on page 49. Coupon 
No. 313 
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(continued from page 37) 


The unique outfit is suitable for lower 
grades but not limited to that level. 
I'd wager adults will want to experi- 
ment with it. Sturdily made of Ma- 
sonite Tempered Prestwood, the half- 


box shape, with 225 small holes in 
each face, enables the operator to 
make original designs. Each kit is 
complete with three 55g-inch square 
perforated panels, notched for easy 
assembly; 10 yards each of three dif- 
ferent colors of fluorescent elastic 
thread on plastic bobbins; black clips, 
blunt, large-eyed needle; and instruc- 
tion booklet. Price: $2.95 from Walker 








cr 


BRUSHES 
Booklet. "Oil Painting’ by Ludolfs Liberts. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., 484 W. 34th St., New 
iF York I, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. Coupon 
* No. 327 


ENAMELING 
Text on Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques, tools, 


equipment, types of enameling, firing, fin- 
ishes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 
Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland Park, Ill. 
Adv. on page 50. Coupon No. 310 


ETCHING 

*Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit. Send $1.00 for 
Sample Kit and complete information on 
Etchall Hobby Supplies No. AA Dept. G, 
Etchall, Inc., Columbia, Mo. Adv. on page 
42. 


FELT TIPPED MARKERS 

Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman & Denni- 
son Mfg. Co. Dept. S, 625 8th Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. Coupon 
No. 304 


"Quickie Course in Drawing and Lettering” in 
full color. Explains basic lettering strokes, 
colors . . . how to have fun with your "77" 
Pen. Marsh Co., 98 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, 
Ill. Adv. on page 46. Coupon No. 323 


JEWELERS’ SUPPLIES 

*Approval Selection of Stones and a genuine 
amethyst or a genuine citrine. Write to Mr. 
Ernest W. Beissinger, 417 Clark Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Adv. on page 48. 


JEWELRY MAKING AND ENAMELING 

Illustrated Catalog No. 45. Ernest Linick & 
Co., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III. Adv. 
on page 47. Coupon No. 317 


EE AND INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS 


LEATHER 
64 Page U-DO-IT Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy Leather Co., P. O. Box 791-W4J, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 
30! 


METALS 

Additional information and literature on mak- 
ing craft items. Metal Goods Corp: Craft 
Div., 5227 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Adv. on page 3. Coupon No. 316. 


MUSIC 

Song Flute Information Folder Band Instru- 
ment Div., C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 927, 
Elkhart, Ind. Adv. on page 45. Coupon No. 
308 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

Sample and Bulletin AA-37. Alphacolor Bril- 
liants. Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 44. Coupon No. 
312 


Booklet. Many ways of using crayons in the 
classroom. Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. A9%6, 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 2. Coupon No. 325 


PASTELS AND COLORED PENCILS 

Nupastel and Colorama Folder. Colorful 6- 
page folder describing with text and illus- 
trations the technique of using Eberhard 
Faber pastels and colored pencils. Mr. 
Lothar F. Putnam, Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co., Dept. AA, 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. See Shop Talk. Coupon 
No. 306 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 

Samples. Contessa Yarns, Dept. J. A., Ridge- 
field, Conn. Adv. on page 41. Coupon No. 
314 


Additional information about Speed-Warp. 
W. H. Wade Loom Shop, Rt. 3, Box 479, 
McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, Calif. Adv. on 
page 50. Coupon No. 322 





Products, Dept. AA, 1530 Campus 
Drive, Berkeley 8, California. 


FACTS ON PLASTICS 

If you work with plastics in your 
classroom, you'll want to know about 
this free plastics catalog which is 
chock-full of valuable information re- 
garding the use of plastics. It lists 
hundreds of different items, their uses 


and applications with complete unit 
and quantity prices. Includes such 
materials as Acetate, Lucite, Plexiglas, 
Winyls, Saran, Nylon, Polyethylene, 
Phenolics, Polystyrene. Polyesters, re- 
inforced plastics, coatings and many 
others. To secure your free copy, write 
to FRY PLASTICS COMPANY, Dept. 
AA, 7826 S. Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles 44, California. e 
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ART AND YOUTH, A Curriculum Guide in Art Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, State Board of Education, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Volume 


XXXVIII, No. 6, October 1955, $3.50. 


Few curriculum guides in art education published at the 
state level in recent years have been as encyclopedic as 
the new Virginia guide, Art and Youth. It contains a 
statement of the purposes of art in the school (as the 
authors see it), a rather broad treatment of the nature 
of art, a definition of the role of the teacher, an exten- 
sive outline of art activities for a secondary school 
curriculum, a bibliography and information on state 
provisions for art education. Miss Sara Joyner. super- 
visor of art in Virginia, in collaboration with her two 
assistant supervisors of art education, Mary E. Godfrey 
and Richard Wiggin, edited Art and Youth. An effort 
has been made to bring together as many sources of 
information as possible within one publication. This is 
important where such material is not always available 
to art teachers in the less urban, remote reaches of a 
state. It is assumed that the editors intended Art and 
Youth to be used selectively depending on the experi- 
ence and training of the user. 

The format is particularly noteworthy. The color en- 
livens the guide and the layout is well organized for 
readability. If at times the text seems redundant or un- 
related, it may be assumed that this is a guide designed 
for “growing”, that the first edition represents a “trial 
balloon” sent up by a group of art educators trying to 
bring together material that at the time of publication 
seems to be needed. As the curriculum in art education 
in Virginia grows, it will be interesting to watch Art 
and Youth grow. The Commonwealth of Virginia has 
already made a notable contribution to art education 
in its film “Report in Primary Colors”. 

Guides such as Art and Youth published at the state 
level are difficult to produce for they must be compiled 
by groups of people widely separated geographically. 
And these guides are used by teachers not only widely 
separai«{ geographically but professionally and experi- 
entially as well. 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION: 1956 Yearbook 
of the NAEA, Manuel Barkan, Editor, National 
Art Education Assn., Kutztown, Pa., 1956. 
One of the evidences of professional growth in art edu- 
cation is mature research. The National Art Education 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 

President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Association has devoted its seventh yearbook (it is their 
second yearbook on research) to research done by art 
educators in the United States. Under the competent 
leadership of Dr. Manuel Barkan, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, The NAEA Research Board set up a pian whereby 
there could be included selected researches that 
promised to be of sound research procedure regardless 
of point of view taken in the development of the 
problem or the research design. The result is one that 
makes for the most notable yearbook to date. Sixteen 
abstracts were selected from the 34 submitted for re- 
view by the committee. Whether one agrees with the 
point of view or the hypothesis of the writers, art educa- 
tors probably will all agree that the material is provoca- 
tive and will stimulate further study leading to im- 
proved teaching in art. 

It would be hard for this reviewer to cite the most 
notable items in the 1956 yearbook. One naturally is 
interested in those researches that seem to him to have 
the greatest implication for solving critical problems, It 
is interesting to note that there are interrelations in the 
studies included. Some of the studies pertaining to 
teaching at the elementary and secondary levels con- 
tained in the 1956 yearbook are: 

The Gifted Child in Art, Barbara Parslow Gemignani 


Elementary School Art Experiences Remembered by 
Students of Elementary Education, Rita Newton 


An Experimental Study on Various Methods in Art 
Motivation at the Fifth Grade Level, Lawrence F. 
MeVitty 

Relationships Between Certain Aspects of Creative Ex- 
pression and Reading Development, Irene M. Russell 
Differences in the Creative Drawings of Children of 
Varying Ethnic and Socio-Economic Backgrounds in 
Pennsylvania Based on Samplings of Grades One 
Through Six, Ruth M. Freyberger 


Creative behavior was the concern of several competent 
studies: 

A Study of Some Values Held by Students in Courses 
in Teacher Education in Art, Ralph Hurst, Harold 
Sutton and Julia Schwartz 

An Experiment Toward Measuring Creativity, W. Lam- 
bert Brittain 

Experimental Studies of the Esthetic Attitudes of Col- 
lege Students, Kenneth R. Beittel 


Two Pilot Studies with the Purpose of Clarifying Hy- 
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potheses for Research into Creative 
Behavior, Manuel Barkan and Jerome | 
Hausman 


The 1956 Research Yearbook deserves | 

study by the professional art educa- | 

tor. It should constitute a threshold | 

for new further exploration on these | BEEBE 

and other problems needing study in | 

the field of art education. | £29 + 
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ARCHITECTURE, AMBITION AND | 
AMERICANS, by Wayne An- | 
drews, Harper & Brothers, New | 
York, Revised edition: 1955, | 
$7.50. 

The relationship of architectural ideas | 

: to the social and spiritual values of | 

; the people in the United States since 
the 18th century makes a fascinating | 
focus for Wayne Andrew’s Architec- | 
ture, Ambition and Americans. It is for the finest artists’ materials in the 





USE a dependable single source 


one thing to evaluate a building of ~—— 
stone, wood, iron or glass for its 
structure but it is quite another to 


discover what purposes motivated the Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 


Devoe line of Show Card Colors « 


builders. Mr. Andrews reveals Ameri- Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 
cans are more keenly sensitive about 


F . and Staples + School Supplics « 
architectural form than some of their 





critics believe. The author points out | Brushes « “Scrink” Screen Process 
that the esthetic values of the client | Inks + Flat and Gloss Screen 
often have been less swayed by fash- 


Process Colors « Bulletin Colors + 


: ion than by the architect. And in the Ni ia ‘ Send TODAY for your | 

i ; : ; + Strat 

, rapid expansion of the American Ere» Te i e FREE copy of the 

H frontier we have been more open to and Pads « Craftint Papers and Pads « QAP AFL" | brand new Craftint Artists’ 
} 

3 new ideas in architectural engineering Shading Mediums « Drawing Inks « Materials Catalogue No. 46. 

} than we have i sion. It contains 160 full-color ' 

pine desig PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies nsiian alk iliaalitia Wiles 

4 Chicago, New York and the Pacific s 

3 : : : and many other top-level products. mation for you. 

=| Coast are areas where most new archi- 

bs 

: tectual ideas have been fomented, ac- Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 

: cording to Mr. Andrews. Each of | te better ART! ee 


these areas has contributed some of 
our greatest architecture and archi- 
tects. For this reason considerable at- 
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tention is given to the social, economic 





and esthetic aspects of these commu- press 
d es ic aspects 0 ese commu THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY | ctevetano 
nities. Main Office: 1615 Collomer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio CHICAGO 








Chicago, the author believes, provided 
the environment that generated more —__—__—_—__—_ 
architectural exploration during the 
past 75 years than other large cities. | SILK WOOL RAYON’ LINEN COTTON NOVELTY YARNS 
He points out that Sullivan, Wright 
and Mies Van der Rohe have had a 
fertile area for trying out new ideas. 
Mr. Andrews suggests that the Pacific 
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20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 


—22 colors on |/2 Ib. tubes. 





z : : 2 oz. tubes. 

Coast, due to its rapid growth, is now 

a the richest architectural 2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 
: growth. 3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Beautiful Colers on 2 Ox. 
; Architecture, Ambition and Ameri- Mercerized Perle Cotton. tubes. 

cans is not written in a technical vein. 

It is lively, often disconnected, but We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


‘ full of many sidelights on American (Write for free samples) CONTESSA YARNS Dept. J.A., Ridgefield, Connecticut 
architecture. Only outstanding build- 
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with amazing Etchall Miracle 

Cream—Easy—Safe—FUN! 
Now your class can decorate glassware 
with professional results for glamorous 
gifts or home use. It’s easy! Create origi- 
nal designs or use the designs provided on 
Etchall stencils. Etch any glass perma- 
nently, beautifully in five minutes! It’s a 
fascinating project! 


Special! Etchall Teachers’ Sample Kit 
A $3.00 Value.......... a ..Only $1.00 
Limit One. Enclose $1.00 today for your 
SAMPLE KIT & COMPLETE INFORMATION 
on Etchall Hobby Supplies. No. AA 


Dept.-G Etchall, Inc. 
OTe] ieisalolr- Mm isit-t-telela, 


ings are considered, Little anecdotes 
on the personalities of clients and 
architects are liberally injected to 
illustrate the author’s points. At times 
one feels he is reading more social 
than architectural history. Mr. An- 
drews likes to classify people inter- 
ested in architecture by the philosophy 
he believes bas influenced them, i.e., 
Veblenites or Jacobites. His opinions 


THE ART OF THE FLORENTINE 
GOLDEN AGE IN THE NaA.- 
TIONAL GALLERY OF ART, a 
film strip edited by Dr. Raymond 
Stites, Curator of Education, ‘a- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1956. 


The National Gallery of Art has be- 
come the home of a wealth of the 
world’s great art. Its administration 


are often imperious. It is a book that has recognized the importance of 


would be valuable on the art shelf of 


a high school library. 


making available the Gallery’s re- 
sources to as many people as possible. 











Creative Hands 


Series one 

FINGER PAINTING Smins 
MODEL HOUSES Smins 
PAPER SCULPTURE Smins 
DESIGN TO MUSIC émins 


Series two 

MAKING A MASK 6mins 

LOOM WEAVING 6mins 
BEGINNING OF PICTURE MAKING 


émins 
PICTURE MAKING AT THE GANG AGE 
émins 


Series three 

PICTURE MAKING BY TEENAGERS 
12mins 

ART FROM SCRAP Smins 

MURAL MAKING 6mins 

Series Price for 

Eleven Color 

Films $600 





MURAL MAKING 


C. D. Gaitskell educational consultant 


A third-grade class decides to decorate their school- 
room wall with a mural. With Douglas as chairman, all 
the children have a say in this group activity. They 
choose the theme "things we buy." Various ideas are 
suggested and sketches drawn. The film then shows the 
enlarging and transferring of sketches onto mura! 
paper, the relating of the general background, and 
finally the coloring. 


Mural making is a natural way of working together. 
Success in mural making, as this film shows, depends on 
thinking and acting for yourself while thinking and 
acting with others. 


Juternational Film Bureau Juc. 


57 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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NEW WATER BASE TEXTILE PAINT BY NU MEDIA 


A New Textile Paint that is as easy to use 
as the NU MEDIA ALL-PURPOSE paint 


11 brilliant colors that clean with water! 


The pen and ink portraiture of Stanley Harris The basic 
embodies the precision of the old master orn 
engravers combining delicacy and power Since 
in impressive effectiveness. 


In every detail of work and working implement 
such style demands sheer perfection. 
Naturally, he uses Higgins Ink whose very 
name is synonymous with the term. 


At art and stationery dealers everywhere Hy r 
G&l : 


HIGGINS Ink CO. INC. saoon.yn. new vors , 








Third grade children used Nu Media Textile 
Paint to screen print their own safety neckerchiefs. 


Write today for a free booklet full of new experiences 
using this amazing new discovery .. . A completely new 
medium, three years in research and control use. 


DEPT. NU MEDI A FARIBAULT, 
JA MINN. 
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Dr. Raymond Stites, Curator of Edu- 
cation, has produced a film strip on 
paintings and sculpture of the Floren- 
tine Golden Age, the first of a series 
on the collections in the Gallery. The 
film strip is accompanied by a guide 
that gives appropriate information on 
the works shown. It is well written 
and useful for classroom use. Dr. 
Stites leaves it up to the teacher to 
be selective about how much of this 
information is suitable for particular 
learning situations. Each frame is 
stunningly photographed in color and 
detail. The sequence is well thought 
out. It is the hope of the National 
Gallery to produce these film strips at 
low cost for the use of schools and 
community groups. Eventually ma- 
terial in the National Gallery, now 
available in slide form, will be pro- 
duced on film strips. e 





The Farm 


(continued from page 36) 


not only the chimney but a television 
aerial as well. Striped awnings above 
the windows added more interesting 
detail. 

Attaching all of these pieces of corru- 
gated board presented a problem at 
first. However, the children soon 
found that tooth picks, when slipped 
into the rounded surfaces of two 
pieces of corrugated board, served as 
excellent connecting devices. Then 
adding cellulose tape held the pieces 
firmly together. 

The children were well pleased with the 
large, sturdy-looking barn and house. 
But the farm was still incomplete. A 
real farm must have people and ani- 
mals living on it. How could these 
creatures be made from corrugated 
board? 


The children talked over this problem 
and came to the conclusion that they 
could create skeleton-like figures from 
pipe Cleaners and then add pieces of 
corrugated board for the bodies. They 
could r- -ke the faces, the hats and the 
clothing from corrugated board. The 
pipe cleaners, in the same way as the 
tooth picks, could be slipped through 
pieces of this material. 

Before long the children had made 
some very interesting figures and ani- 
mals. Farmer Brown wore a farmer’s 
hat and looked like a real farmer. His 
wife wore a corrugated board skirt. 
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IT'S AN 
AMACO PRODUCT 


‘Molding 
a Tuture 


You know how important clay is as a basic craft. material. You 
select Permoplast for beginning experience and continue to use 
this modeling clay in all grades. It’s nonhardening and nontoxic. 
The colors are bright and the clay responds easily to pressure of 


small hands. 


For over 35 years Permoplast has been the standard for a non- 
hardening, school quality modeling clay. It is available in nine 
colors and in one and five pound boxes. 


Free Offer 


Coupon will entitle any 


of our 16-page Booklet 
No. 3 “Modeling with 


- 
AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


Please send me a free sample copy of Booklet No. 3 








Permoplast and Amaco 
Craft Cloys."’ 
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feacher to a sample copy | 
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UNIVERSAL 
HANDPRESS 


The 
oth 
$186.00 


The unique all cround printing press—Plastic 
Etchings—Wood Block—tLinoleum—Metal Etchings 
Zinc and stone lithography—Regular set type— 
Cuts. Perfect color printing. 
Largest Paper Size 16” x 24” 
\ Adjustable Pressure up to the 
heaviest pressure for fine 
etched lines. 


Write for Cetalog 


Instruction booklets 
Ss * with the press. 
— : . 
a ~~ 


~ 





REMBRANDT GRAPHIC ARTS CO. INC. 
STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


















FINGER PAINTS + OILS 
WATER COLORS= BRUSHES 
and all 
NY ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FF. are in the 
o> 


FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- - 
alog. shee. AT YOUR LOCAL 

ARE SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. waite 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Ch cago 5 i 
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Now my visual aids 
in color are so much 








more interesting. 








FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


Practically every teacher knows that the 
Flo-master, with its magical felt tip, has 
revolutionized the preparation of visual 
aids. Now, with the new Flo-master 
Colorcraft Set, teachers can produce—in 
color — designs, sketches, story boards, 
ete. that are much more attractive — 
create more immediate interest on the 
part of the pupils. 


THE NEW 
FLO-MASTER COLORCRAFT SET | 


4 Pens with caps in ea. of 4 colors to 
identify ink color « 4 2-oz. cans of 
ink—one ea. of black, blue, red and > 
green* ¢ 1 2-oz. can Flo-master 
Cleaner ¢ 16 assorted Felt Tips—4 

sets ea. of 4 felt tips as shown on pens 
illustrated. Each set includes one ’ 
Fine Mark Adapter. Complete $15. | | 


*Flo-master inks also available in ; 
yellow, purple, orange, brown: F 


FREE ! Flo-master School Bul- 


letin illustrates scores of ways 
teachers are using the Flo- 
master. Write for your copy 
to Cushman & Denison Mfg. 


— Co., Dept. J-23, 153 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Apply Apply For 
Wet Color Transparency 
rush Brush To Use 
In To Work More 
Water Brilliant Surface Water 





Semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated pigment in 24 brilliant colors. 
Can be applied to almost any sur- 
face. Regular and “Biggie” Size 
Cakes and Sets. Makes arts and 
crafts more fun than ever. Send 
for Free Sample and Bulletin AA- 
37. Give name, address and name 
of school. 


OUR 60th YEAR OF PROGRESS 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


f: Chalkboard + Ch 











GRUMBACHER 
“6851 4a 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein ¢ tempera 
poster « show card 


prainting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end”... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 
























Size: | y 
Hair en 73 * ie Ky) i 


















Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 
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tt 1% HE 2% 2% 


75 .95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 
WRITE FOR FREE © 





































M.GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK + 1 + N. Y. 













Many delightful, highly creative farm 
animals were devised. 


At first the trees presented a problem, 
but the children soon found that a 
small roll of corrugated board made 
an excellent tree trunk, and pipe 
cleaners made fine branches to which 
it was easy to attach masses of foliage. 


As the boys and girls progressed with 
their work, they thought of charming 
details, such as the dog with his own 
little kennel, the boy milking the cow, 
the scarecrow in the corn field, the 
ducks on the pond, the rows of tulips 
leading up to the farmer’s house and 
the clothesline strung between two 
trees. 


The children were pleased with their 
farm, but it was still incomplete. 










































Courtesy Wichita Falls, Tex., Public Schools 


What was a farm without a tractor? 
This was the greatest challenge the 
group had encountered. At first the 
children thought it would be impos- 
sible to construct such a detailed piece 
of machinery. They thought about it 
for quite a while. Then Herbert got 
an idea. 

The tractor was somewhat box-like in 
shape. Why not create a box out of 
corrugated board and then add wheels 
to it? The corrugated board wheels 
could be attached to pipe cleaner 
shafts. A corrugated board hired man 
could sit at the steering wheel. Her- 
bert worked out his ideas and the 
tractor turned out to be a great suc- 
cess. 
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When finished the farm was a crea- 
tive, colorful project. The farmer’s 
house was painted white and trimmed 
with orange and green. The silo and 
the barn were painted red and yellow. 
The trees were colored blue-green and 
green, with spots of orange on the 
foliage. The people, the animals and 
the tractor were decorated with color- 
ful designs, and the whole project 
was surrounded with a white corru- 
gated board fence. 


This three-dimensional project really 
dramatized the study of the farm. 
They lived the farm, both in school 
and at home. They talked about it so 
much that their parents were well 
acquainted with the clothesline, the 
farmer, and the tractor. In fact, many 
parents visited the classroom to see 
this table-top diorama—and to be 
delighted and amazed by the inge- 
nuity of their youngsters. e 





Folk Art 


(continued from page 31) 


and this is in itself a valuable lesson. 
The child can feel the block and turn 
it around within the compass of his 
hand as he carves. This continuous 
opportunity gives him a special tactile 
pleasure and makes him want to pull 
from one simple block a variety of 
forms. 


There were 89 winners this year in 
the 29th annual National Soap Sculp- 
ture competition. Bob Copeland, an 
18-year-old of Detroit, won first prize 
in the senior class with his sculpture 
titled “Cyr” (see cover). A favorite 
from the first with the jury, Bob’s fine 
piece is mounted on a base molded 
from soap chips colored with India 


ink, 


The National Soap Sculpture Commit- 
tee makes available to teachers with- 
out charge a 10-minute, 16mm sound 
film titled “Sculpturing is Fun”. This 
film pictures the actual working in 
soap. It is a well-photographed, simple 
and clear presentation of the subject 
and it conforms to sound educational 
principles. “Try It Yourself”, a four- 
page pamphlet for the use of teachers, 
and “Sculpturing Is Fun” an illus- 
trated companion leaflet for children, 
describe the film and the steps in 
carving soap that are shown in the 
film. 


Also available at no cost to schools, 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, ~ a i a. — are 
listed, classified d_ inde: 
1956 Fi EMENTARY TEACHERS. cUipe To 
REE CURRICULUM MATER 
Aunenti, — and om to-use. te for 
$5.50 on 30 day approva. 


ES 


Service 
Dept. AA Randoiph 9, Wisconsin 











QUALITY BUELL KILN KITS 


Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110- Vv 
line — Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 


Write for descriptive literature 


J. A. BUELL KILNS 


BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan. Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 














Like Am Extra Drawer In Your Desk 
IDEAL FOR LETTERS e CHECKS e MISC. PAPERS 


“TOP DRAWER” 


Smart, Low Cost Letter Holder 
you can make in minutes. Ebony 
Wrought tron and natural Leather 
form fitted with snaps attached. 
Tool or stamp your favorite design 
(or leave plain) and snap into place 
A beauty! Size 5” x 6” 
Instructions and 
Patterns Included 


“Top Drawer” is a year ‘round 
profitable item to make for easy 
re-sale at $1.50 to $2.00 

Write for FREE new 64 page 
U-DO-IT Leathercraft Catalog. 
TANDY LEATHER CO. ‘“itivcsares 


©. BOX 791—WJ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





‘ire ve. 
Illinois 





e inum, Co ttems 
J. C. LARSON CO., ipp Ave. 
Department 6002, Chicago 24, Illinois 


8, Deckers. 
roan Write Te-Dey- 


Tremont Ave. 
Est. 20Y ears) 3577 rr cre 


FOR THE FORWAR 


...in Hand Skills films: 
Poster Making: Design & Technique 


Layout, lettering, tracing, cutting transfer, 


stenciling, | eee tools. Color: Rent, $4.50; 
Sale, 


Poster Making: Printing by Silk Screen 
Designing, silk mounting, line drawing, 
painting, lettering for 3-color posters. Color: 
Rent, $6.00; Sale, $135.00. 
Write today for prints 
and free Catalog. 


Z —— BAILEY api INC. 


WHOLESALE 
FREE CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF suse is 


Metertohs 


Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Clays 
Silk Screen Material — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Inks — Books — Reproductions 


Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS WS, West 7, Street 


Manufacturers & Distributors 














EASY WAY TO 


CHILDREN LOVE 


NEW St 


THIS 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 

to grade students—a method scientifically developed 

and tested for years in classrooms throughout 

America. It’s the Song Flute way, that teaches 

rhythm, sight reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
| through “‘Beat Response.” 


Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 
For new interest and enthusiasm among your Grade School Music 
Students, you can organize and direct Song Flute classes! It’s easy 
... it’s fun, and your results will win you praise and respect of 


pupils, their parents, and school authorities . . . 


Mail coupon, or a 


postal... get free, informative folder NOW! 


— 


[me 


SEND FOR Free FOLDER  ™ 
BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 
Dept. 927 Elkhart, Indiana 
Pleare send my free copy of owe | Flute Information 


folder. This places me under no o 
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COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Unusual Shepes ond Findings at prices thet ore right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 
Complete Craft Supplies, Teels and Books 
Students 15 cents Dept. AA 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 














Alabastine 


Special experience since 1910 to help an- 

DRY ART COLORS ewer every seed. in of erefiel Leathoreratie 

Metal cr += Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 

. -—— e amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 

a. Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 16 CATALOG 


60 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in al! crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA? 
Brilliant, opaque art colors . . . at lower costs, é rite Tie yw ay Wisesasia 
because they are dry. Pour what you need from , ™ ’ 

the handy spout, and mix with water . . . no 
waste, no spoilage. Ground for easy blending, 
smooth free flow, quick drying. Perfect for : s 9er.7: . 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non- ‘a Col, t WHAT CHILDREN SCRIBBLE AND WHY $3.00 
toxic . . . harmless to skin and clothing. i 92°F Daing 4 FINGER PAINTING IN THE 


"2m 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY : _ — kan” NURSERY SCHOOL $2.00 


. by Rhoda Kellogg, 570 Union St., San 
DEALER IN 15 BRILLIANT COLORS INCLUD- gh teal Francisco. ‘‘Important contribution’’, Sir 
ING BLACK AND WHITE. Herbert Read. ‘‘Provocative and edify- 
Manufactured by ; ( o buy , ing ... in a new and objective way,” 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS « : ——— review in ARTS AND ACTIVITIES.” 
2651 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois Mi 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 
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Teachers, NO. 1 Set: Marsh “77” 


~- Felt Point Pen, can of ink 


Arfists, Students Say: and two extra Felt Points. 


~ pat art supply, Ag SD ee aoe 
i Arts and Crafts 
. $325. schoo! supply, 7 Vs *f Hammett’s illustrated catalog 
| atone “aa eae 
ww Zz 7 and department »\ GB j ing hundreds of useful and 
. stores . " ; attractive articles le 
° ; ; ’ “BH wood, leather, pottery. reed, 


iC \ “ *” was Sick printing, basketry, toy- 
“4 . yt J Rar making, looms and weaving. 
ART MAG \ 3 a J. L. HAMMETT CO. 








266 Main St. 


IN THE 


FELT POINT We'll Send a Box of Christmas Cards 


Ws FUN! New, marking-drawing pen stimulates creative thinking to " Who Want FXT RA MON FY! 
“77” looks and feels like a fine foun- A? 


tain ang here’s the — = maphan se N/ A Pt S Tt 7. 7 
7 ° oO bs 
makes a smooth, apr eer? n, pencil, brush, ; * 
fine to bold art effects of pen, Iso a rich var- ie 4 Fy ; ; vable els, Relig ious 
crayon, charcoal or dry brush. #10 A ob 77” Mas MadeaTiin oa A RAM Ase" New Look’ Trim Slims Chrwt 

jety of line, tone, textures. ters, lettering, lay- Fe SEND irthaaye 
illustrations, charts, posters, END NO Riay . . > 
ah and visual aids. . MOREE Fits Gifts: many others. Bensational 
ALL surfaces with instant drying = ' & HI trp Card Assortmont on apseorel vies com 
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Rash sample of‘‘Feature” 21-Card Christmas Assortment ] 
on approval, FREE Samples of Personal Christmas Cards 
and REE Catalog. 
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museums and libraries throughout the 
country are exhibits of approximately 
25 small soap sculptures carefully se- 
lected from the thousands of carvings 
entered in the annual competitions. 


For complete information about this 
years competition, the film and the 
leaflets mentioned above, write to Mr. 
Henry Bern, Director, National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. ° 





Leaders 


(continued from page 27) 


first, but was eventually able to con- 
vince myself that I had a few ad- 
ministrative gifts. 

We tried hard at Washington Square 
to develop a program in which en- 
thusiasm for art and enthusiasm for 
teaching were equal factors. We 
brought in artists of outstanding 
ability: Hale Woodruff, William Ba- 
ziotes, Calvin Albert, Peter Busa, 
Tony Smith, Carl Podszus, Ben Karp, 
Charles Schucker. And we had equal 
luck in our instructors in methods and 
our supervisors of student teachings: 
Jane Bland, Charles Beck, Esther 
Cohen, Edith Vanderwoude. To all 
these gifted people, and to the stu- 
dents at N.Y.U. I am humbly grateful. 


Since 1955 I have been learning a 
larger job as chairman of the art de- 
partment at Ann Arbor—in a univer- 
sity that I had for years admired at a 
distance; and my provincial New 


Courtesy Wichita Falls, Tex., Public Schools 
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WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF 
AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS 


Music of over 200 peoples, including: 
American Indian - Arabia - Argentine - Armenia 
Australia - Bahama - Burma - Canada - Congo - Cuba 
England - Eskimo - France - Greece - Haiti - Hindu 
India - Ireland - Italy - Japan - Jewish - Korea 
Liberia - Mexico - Negro - Nigeria - Pakistan - Peru 
Rumania - Russia - Spain - Switzerland - Yugoslavia 
Most of the issues are original recordings on High 
Fidelity and are guaranteed for quality of reproduction 
& content 


For complete free catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 West 46th Street . New York 36, N. Y. 











JEWELRY MAKING 
..-.and ENAMELING 


Complete line of materials, tools and supalies 
for SILVERSMITHING, JEWELRY MAKING, 
AND LAPIDARY STONE MOUNTING. Pure 
Silver and Sterling Silver Sheet, bezel wire, 
round & square wire, findings and chain. ) 
Copper forms, shapes & bowls. Soldering, 
polishing and plating equipment. 


ELGAR 
ENAMELING 
KILN 


$9 495 


F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 


Front Opening Door—Hearth Stainless Steel 
Finest Guat Insulation 

carte Dimensions: 6/2 inches wide, 
7 inches deep, 2'/2 inches > 
Can be used on ordinary house current 110 
volts A.C. or D.C. 
Approximete weight 14 Ibs. 

Send for free illustrated catalog No. 45 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. 


South Wabash Ave. (Room 719) Chicago 3, Ill. 








x-acto 
LEATHERCRAFT 


A complete line of precision-made tools con- 
structed on the versatile X-acto principle of 
replaceable points and blades. Available 
individually and in sets, from 60c to $30. 


Write—om your letterbead~—for FREE 28-page 
catalog of bandicraft kmivés, tools ard hits. 


48-91 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 








New, exciting 
creative 
experience 
for 
elementary 
pupils 


Your class bubbles enthusiasm, one 
when you introduce the thrill of 
using a real, professional-type jig 
saw. You stimulate imaginative 
nn that are hard to do with a 
and coping saw. 


in use. 


Even the pupil who's usually all 
thumbs can learn to be creative. 
For here's an electric jig saw that’s 
so safe—so simple to operate—even 
third-graders master it. A specially 
designed blade guard makes it 
SUPER-SAFE for young-student use 
—ideal for elementary schools. 


PORTABLE—easy to 


catalog. 


tion. 


carry from 











Actual scene in 
» third grade classroom 


-.. With the super-safe, portable 


classroom to 
stores away in a closet when not 


Powered by a real ROTARY 
MOTOR — not a vibracor — it 
easily cuts wood up to 134”, 
also plastics and light metals. 

Inspect the Dremel Moto-Jig 
Saw at your hardware or hobby- wt. 
Or write for free 
Then 
Dremel on your next requisi- 


craft store. 


= — vee 
Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


another— 


Cuts to center of 
39” circle 


$29.95 


Model 8 

. 10 pounds 
8” throat. 

Cuts to canter of 
16” circle. 


include the 


If your dealer can’t supply, 
order direct from factory on a 
money-back guarantee basis. 
NEW Send for packet containing plans for making 

16 practical household projects. Price 75¢. 


LITERATURE ON COMPLETE SERIES OF 
PACKETS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Dremel Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 226) © Racine, Wisconsin 


Prices INCLUDE 
rotary motor 


























LINOLEUM CUTTERS— 
WATER SOLUBLE INKS 


Students and teachers alike enjoy 
block printing programs with these 
fine tools—hand ground steel cutters 
—powerful chuck—easy handling. 
Send today for free lesson plans. 
Order Speedball Lino Cutter Sets 
from your school supplier. 


ome HUNT Sonren tr. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 












GOAT! 


MAKE A BUTTINSKY 
Billy Goat 


PUPPET 


from scraps (4 \* 


Here's how! Subscribe now to PACK-O-FUN, the mag- 
azine with a million fun-packed ideas for gifts, 
games, parties, bazaars, favors, decorations — all 
sorts of useful and entertaining items made easily 
from ORDINARY HOUSEHOLD SCRAPS! PACK-O-FUN 
shows you how to make things from yarn, wood, 
foil, bottle caps, spools, wallpaper, burnt matches! 
Subscribe mow an get instructions for making a 
Goat Puppet. No buts about it . . . costs mothin 

and he's good for hundreds of laughs! Send on y 
$1.50 for 10 PACK-O-FUN issues with easy instruc- 
tions for inexpensive games, gf 

gifts, parties. Loads of fun 

. on a shoestring ! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Be ready for Halloween, 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Birthdays, etc. 


— $450 for 10. | 


PACK-O-FUN 


741 Devon Ave., Dept. 896 

Park Ridge, tlinois 

[ Enclosed is $1.50 for 1 year subscription. 
(10 issues of 32 pages or more each). 

[] | enclose $2.50 for speciol TWO YEAR offer. 

[] SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1 each (5 or more 
orders sent in together). 
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Yorker’s ideas are gradually adjusting 
to the Midwest scale. 


Like everyone else at this point, I 
find that the martinis are getting 
weaker and the snowfall is not what 
it used to be. But my interest in art 
and in teaching has never disap- 
pointed me. I am always a little puz- 
zled by people who persist in entering 


other fields. 


And like everyone else who has 
taught, my original opinions and 
prejudices have been battered—often 
beyond recognition. But the loss of 
easy faith is accompanied by a respect 
for the possibilities and complexities 
of children and grownups that is far 
more interest‘ng and rewarding than 
the unequivocal answers and the “sys- 
tems”. 


If there is anything peculiar about the 
manner in which I regard our prob- 
lems, it probably has to do with one 
or more of the following notions: 


(1) I do not think we should be shy 
about teaching art for the sake of 
art—because I do not see anything 
narrow in such an objective. Of 
course I do not mean art for museums 
(or even for school exhibition) but 
art as a demanding struggle for qual- 
ity and as a self- sastifving end of life. 
This may seem somewhat high-flown 
in relation to the second grade but 
the direction is the same. I do not 
think that anything more important 
can be done for a child than what 
may be done through the force of art 
experience. 


(2) I think that teaching is an art, 
not a science, and that like any art it 
is a matter highly specific to the in- 
dividual practitioner. The teacher is 
himself the method, anc ‘hat part of 
the education of teachers that has to 
do with technique should be based on 
the self-knowledge of the student— 
to this self-knowledge all the texts on 
educational psychology should be sec- 
ondary. The range of successful teach- 
ing modes and techniques is far 
greater than we are usually willing to 
assume. I suspect we ourselves are 
partly to blame for the pallid stereo- 
type of the “good” teacher: outgoing, 
pleasant, friendly, patient, coopera- 
tive. I have myself learned a great 
deal from introvert, impatient, anti- 
social people, who loved what they 
taught and made it memorable. I have 
a special affection for the Ichabod 
Cranes, the Dominie Sampsons, the 
Bronson Allcotts of this world. 


(3) I am quite confident that we can 
never “understand” people—children 
or adults—in any ultimate sense. The 
“behavioral sciences” will always be 
in flux.and will find more mysteries 
than answers. The light we will get 
from them, however fascinating and 
immediately useful, will remain fitful 
and fragmentary. We cannot expect 
them to develop a body of constants 
on the basis of which we can “make” 
teachers. The starting point in teacher 
education is the imaginative, intuitive, 
sensitive, informed individual, and 
not the body of knowledge. Our most 
critical problem is the attraction of 
such people to teaching. There are 
enough of them, but we often seem 
to give them answers instead of offer- 
ing questions worth a lifetime of con- 
sideration. ° 
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CREATIVE IDEAS for 
WOOL FELT PIECES 


Attention teachers and group leaders: Learn how to 
use this wonderfully versatile creative material in 
your ¢ a@ssroom, play group or home. Pieces come 
in & (Or more) colors and average appr. 1 sq. ft 
Lowest pricvs ever only $1.15 per th. prd. (over 20 
sq. ft. per Ib.) Minimum order § tbs. (1 Ib. sample 
package $1.50 ppd). 


Special Wool Felt by the 
er 
on 50% Wool 50% Rayon 
with above orders only— Skirts, Jumpers, bulletin 


boards ete. 72 inches wide 
same ax above only smaller __¢9 75 per linear vd. P pd 


pieces—66¢ Ib. ppd. choice of 20 colors 
Write for FREE les and ted uses. 


P 72 


FELT FOR FUN 


21-23 Utopia Pkwy. Whitestone 57, N.Y. 

















“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use 
sent on 30-day approval. No to any pur- 
chase. For better buys in stones and unequaled serv- 
ice write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER, DEPT. A 


Importer of Precious Stones 








417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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STERLING ag SHEET, WIRE, CHAIN 


& Rect., Wire. 
& 14K Gold, Fine 


Boond, |! 
are ee Eor Wires 
Srus ean ea Solder, Fan Diepley Boxes, 
A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and Equipment, FREE Catalogs and 
Information upon request. 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Box 2010 Dept. € 1430 ICT Bidg., Dalles 21, Tex. 
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FOR BUDDING ARCHITECTS —— 


A HOUSE of CARDS 


From the drawing board of Charles Eames, noted modern 
architect and industrial designer, comes an ingenious 
construction plaything called “House of Cards”. The first 
clue to its intriguing nature peeks from a “see-through” 
cellophane window in the small jewel-toned package of 
what appears to be a deck of cards—as it certainly is, 
although they are cards of a very special kind. 


Each deck sells for $1.00 and consists of 54 plastic-coated 
cards, individually decorated. Some are bright solid 
colors, but the majority carry gay, whimsical patterns— 
each one unique among the pack. The backs of all the 
cards bear an identical “sunburst” medallion in black 
on a white ground. 


Each of the cards has six patented slots which fit into 
slots on the other cards, By combining them, youthful 
architects can build fanciful towers, “make-believe” 
houses or small scale approximations of modern skyscrap- 
ers. Any of these constructions is easily dismantled—and 
the deck is immediately ready to assume fresh, new forms, 
according to a youngster’s inclinations. 


The toy offers the type of flexible creative outlet to which 
educators and (continued on next page) 
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HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE activities 


are important in the MODERN TEACHER'S program 


Children love to make pictures of the subject 
matter they are studying. 


The class members are always highly in- 
terested in their own productions. 


All of the children can participate. 


Teachers can make slides that fit in definitely 
with the problem of the moment. 





Many of the illustrations in Arts and Activities 
may be reproduced on Keystone handmade 
lantern slides. 

Write for details of 


HOW TEACHERS ARE USING 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 





SEPTEMBER, 1956 














LOW-COST 


ENAMELING 


KILN 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium 
of expression, it is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 4%¢"' in diameter and 
i'2"" high. We furnish a fundamental text and will 
answer*your technical problems. Kiln reaches enameling 
temperature quickly, is sturdy and affords low-cost, 
trouble free operation. All parts easily replaceable at a 
nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 


ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of this 
40 page illustrated text cn 
metal enameling. Tech- 
niques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling 
—firing—finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—No pre-cleaning—No 
formation of oxide scale—Costs little more 
than copper. 


NEW 


Write DEPT. JA for C lete Inf Hi 


a 


Complete line of Opalescent colors—beauti- 
ful effects—write for sample. 











A New Loom 
for grade schools 


The “CGRUSADER-14” 


This is a jack type loom with four 
harnesses. It has a 1” sectional warp 
beam, plain beam if desired. Positive 
lift action, all maple, weaves 14 inch 
web. Write us about our fast warp- 
ing with the Speed-Warp. 


Price - - - - $3950 


f,o.b. San Jose 

















Fine Tools for Hand Weaving 


LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
“Speed-Warp" 
“Bob-O-Count” 











The 
Rt. 3, Box 479 


W.H.WADE LoomShop 


McLaughlin Rd San Jose, California 


child study experts are giving more 
and more attention and approval. It 
emphasizes bright color, intriguing 
design and ease of assembly, based on 
a simple principle of component con- 
struction parts that may be assem- 
bled, dismantled and re-assembled in 
any one of many different ways, ac- 
cording to a child’s whim. 

Its colorful designs are sure to in- 
trigue even hesitant youngsters into 
creating fanciful constructions of 
their own. A child’s esthetic sensibili- 
ties—and thus his art responsiveness 


"House of Cards" is based on simple 
principle of component construction 
parts to be assembled, dismantled, re- 
assembled according to child's whim. 


—are bound to be stimulated by the 
Eames designs. The assembly prob- 
lems help children master the level 
of manual dexterity that is appropri- 
ate to their respective ages. 

“House of Cards” is intended pri- 
marily for children from six to twelve 
but it proves equally irresistible to 
teen-agers and adults. 

Such an inexpensive, flexible, creative 
toy belongs in every elementary class 
room—where either an individual or a 
group of students can pick it up in 
those spare moments that are too brief 
for a more pretentious project. 
(Readers of Arts and Activities may 
order “House of Cards” for $1.00 per 
pack, direct from Tigrett Industries, 
Dept. AA, 66 East Walton St., Chi- 





cago, Illinois.) e 





TEMPERA 
LOLOoRS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY  Bew York, 18 Les Sngetes, 5 











FREE SAMPLES of — 
SLIM TIPS and BRIGHT SPOTS 


available to schools and teachers handling leather 
craft classes. New products for creative activity. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 














HEADQUARTERS for 
SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


printers - colors - frames 
AQUA PROCESS © AQUA MAGIC 
Prompt Service — Free Catalog 


KS SUPPLY COMPANY 
4514 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 














Self-Hardening MODOCLAY 


Used successfully kindergarten 
through collegs. P 
Moist, ready to use. No firing, no casting, add to it 
even when 5 
* Can b> reclaimed; or made permanently hard with 
new Modo-Coat. 
ibs. 50 Ibs. 


5 ibs. 25 
Classroom Kit—25 2-ib. bags. 
Write Montgomery Studio, R D 4, West Chester, Pa. 

















BETTY SWING LOOM 
(Pat. applied for) 


WEAVING 
WITHOUT WARPING 


One page of simple instructions and the 
flat shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the 
inch may be woven. 

Maximum size 18” x 26” 


BAGS TAPESTRY 
STOLES LUNCHEON SETS 
TOWELS RUGS IN SECTIONS 


The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully 
finished hardwood, and plated hard steel 
pins. The pins are accurate to 2/1000th 
inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS AND CRAFT DEPTS. 





FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


APPLE TREE SHOP AND LOOM ROOM 
4535 North River Rood — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 
Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and 
Shuttle. Enclosed is check or money order $26.50.— 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


ART MATERIALS 


the quality you need... 
for the results you seek 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“ONLY 


PRANG* 
CAN GIVE YOU 


PRANG' 
QUALITY !” 


Pride of workmanship, constant research and long 

years of manufacturing skill go into every Prang Product 
... Your share of this wealth of experience is inspiration 
for more exciting creative art experiences. 


The beauty, versatility and practical usefulness of 

these mediums enables your classes to express their most 
subtle and creative ideas quickly and easily. 

The makers of Prang Products are pledged to provide 
continued satisfaction for enthusiastic teaching at all 
levels. Look for ever increasing famous ‘“‘Prang Creative 
Firsts” now and in the future. 


PICK PRANG AND YOU ALWAYS 
PICK THE FINEST! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





